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THE RESTORATION OF THE JEWS CONTEMPLATED 
AND URGED. 





For if the casting away of them be the reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving of 


them be, but life from the dead ?—Romi. xi. 15. 
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ARRIVAL OF ANOTHER JEWISH CONVERT. 


Mr. Jacobi was introduced to the Board, at their last regular 
meeting by the Rev. Mr. Frey. The following is an extractof a 
letter from Mr. J. D. Marc, introducing him to our notice. 


Frankfort, Nov. 2, 1824, 


DEARLY BELOVED BreTHREN IN THE LorD, 


I beseech you to receive the bearer with brotherly affection, and to 
render him every assistance possible. His name is John Christian 
Godlieb Adolph Jacobi, a native of Gneffkowy, principality of Posen. 
He was baptized the “th of July, 1821, at Sekbach, a few miles from 
here, by the Rev. Mr. Handwerk, of the Evangelical Church. He is 
particularly desirous to pursue agricultural employment, in which he 
hath already been engaged for several months. 

I have written to you, per mail, a few weeks ago, and shall now 
write again ; but we hear too seldom from you; you ought to write at 


least once a month. 
I remain your affectionate and loving brother in the Lord, &c. 





Extract of a letter from Mr. Marc to Dr. Wolf, dated Frankfort, 
January 3, 1825. 

Many of the converts at Disselthal, if they do not soon realize their 
hope and expectation of going to America, will be scattered ; nothing 
but this hope hath kept them together so long. Several mechanics have 
made application, but they cannot continue long in one place; and 
notwithstanding their love and zeal for the cause, yet hope deferred 
maketh the heart faint. Two have been so discouraged, that in the 
greatest misery they have cast themselves on the wide world. One of 
the converts who for a year worked diligently at Disselthal, but could 
make no improvement, went to Amsterdam and offered to work his 
passage as a sailor for New-York, but could not get such a situation ; 
and not being able to raise the expense of his passage, he engaged him- 
self as a sailor for five years to an East India captain. Another who 
had no prospect at Disselthal, joined the Roman Catholics, where he 
has devoted himself to the study of Theology. Two others had done 
the same, but have since returned, one of which is Mr. Jacobi, who 


hath since gone to America, by way of England. 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOSEPH WOLF. 
(Continued from page S39.) 

A Bohemian baron, who was a great bigot, began at this time 
to persecute me, because he thought I had embraeed some Protest- 
ant doctrines; and once when I spoke of Ganganelli with respect, 
Hofbauer was very angry, and said to me—“ You are full of Lu- 
theran notions.” I began to read the works of F. Schlegel, which 
he published after his turning to the Roman church: the Roman 
church is there represented as I never saw it before, so that it was nei- 
ther like the church of Christ, nor like that of Rome, as it now is, nor 
as it is described by Bossuet and Fenelon ; it is the delineation of a re- 
ligion partly poetical and partly philosophical, in which are introduced 
the mythology of the old Greeks, and the more modern supersti- 
tion of the Hindoos. He is a Pagano-Christian. Schlegel consi- 
ders the crusades as the most noble and holy undertaking of man- 
kind, and as the triumph of Christianity; and }~ stops with plea- 
sure to dilate on the destruction of those who fell by the sword 
of nominal Christian Crusaders. He defends Charles the Fifth, and 
Philip the Second, and he calls the Virgin Mary the Queen of the 
heavens. 

The public sermons of P. Hofbauer seemed to me to be according 
to the Gospel, but he distributed, at the same time, scapularies and chap- 
lets, and the work Visitationes beate Virginis Marie; and I heard 
both Hofbauer and Schlegal speak more of the authority of the Pope 
than of Christ, but I excused it as a respect due to a Bishop of Christ. 
In short I was not able to refute the wonderful sophistry of Schlegel. I 
remained a year and a half in Vienna, and] undertook a journey, during 
the vacation, into Hungary, where [ had a recommendation to a Catho- 
lic Archbishop. He was a pleasant man, and had some Scriptural 
knowledge, but I can protest that the name of Christ and the Bible are un- 
known to the Catholic people of Hungary, which accounts for the great 
number of robbers and murderers in that country. The worship 
of images has taken place of the worship of Christ, though in some 
places in Hungary religious worship is altogether forgotten. I found 
in Erlan, atown of Hungary, a Jewish boy, six years of age, in a house 
called the House of Converts. I asked how this little Jew came there ? 
They answered me, he was taken from his parents by force, at the ex- 
press command of the Bishop. When I heard this I became indignant, 
especially when I observed the sorrow ofthe poor child, who was forced 
to worship images, and not Christ, instead of Jehovah, the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob! Ireturned to Vienna after an absence of 
six weeks. Being unable to reconcile these abuses with the spirit of 
the Catholic religion, as it is represented by the most enlightened 
Count Stolberg, who is the Fenelon of the German Catholics, I 
wrote to him, and entreated him to permit me to come to him; he re- 
plied, that he, as well as his lady and his children, would receive me 
with brotherly kindness. With the money which I gained by my les- 
sons, and with the assistance which the Archbishop of Vienna afforded 
me, I was enabled to take a place in the coach to Landshut, where I gave 
a public lecture on the Hebrew language, and I obtained so much by it, 
that I had sufficient to bring me to the palace of Count Stolberg in 


Westphalia. 
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As [ passed hems Vienna to Westphalia, I found true Christians as 
well amongst Catholics, a» amongst Protestants. I was astonished 
when I arrived at Count Stolberg’s, and saw that great man: he and 
his lady, and fifteen children, were examples of true humility and piety. 
He read with me the New “Y<:tament in the original text ; he himself 
and his wife spoke with me of the po-oy of Christ, and of his resur- 
rection, of his humility and love to his elecws people : and he said to 
me very often, I fee] great concern and love for yuo, and for your 
brethren, the children of Abraham! He spoke with horror both of 
the inquisition and the crusades, and considered both as abominable. He 
considered John Huss a martyr, and spoke of Luther with great re- 
gard. It was his intention I should remain in his house some 
years; and I also desired and intended it, because I found myself 
very happy in the company of this great man. But it was not the 
will of God that I should remain any longer than three months in 
the house of this great man. When Napoleon returned from Elba to 
France, Count Stolberg and his family were in great distress, because 
he was always an adversary of that tyrant, and wrote continually 
against him; and being so near France, he was in danger, and deter- 
mined to go to Holstein to his brother, to put himself and children in 
security. I left his house with tears, because he was my true friend, 
and believing that his system is the true spirit of the Roman church, 
and accords with the system of Catholicism in all ages, I continued a 
true follower of the Roman church ; and when I stopped after my de- 
parture from Count Stolberg, sometimes with learned men of the 
Protestant denomination, I defended with great fire the Roman church ; 
and when they said, The Catholics believe the infallibility of the 
Pope, and command to worship images, I denied, and declared that 
Count Stolberg had taught me the true spirit of Catholicism, which 
was nothing else than the true doctrine of the Gospel. They re- 
plied, ‘ Stolberg is a good Christain, but has formed for himself his 
own Catholicism, which is different from that of Rome; go to Rome 
and you will be convinced.’ 

I experienced at this time the almighty hand of Providence. Count 
Stolberg gave me, when I left him, twenty-eight guineas for my jour- 
ney ; I sent to my mother the greatest part of it, and when I came to 
T. I had no means of living. 1 hired a lodging, and promised to pay 
every month. When the last day of the month arrived, I did not 
know how to pay, and I kneeled down and prayed to our Lord Jesus 
Christ that he would assist me to be able to pay. I had scarcely 
finished my prayer, when I received a letter from Charles Dalberg, 
Grand Duke of Frankfort, and Archbishop of Ratisbon, and I found 
enclosed in the letter two guineas, which was four times as much as I 
wanted. He wrote me word that he was ready to send me every 
month the same sum, as I was recommended to him by professor 
Klein, of Ratisbon. At this time I one day heard, as a stranger, a 
public lecture of a Protestant professor about the Catholic system, in 
which he asserted that the Catholic church prefers the Vulgate to the 
original text, and that she teaches the worship of saints, and works of 
supererogation, and indulgences. I resolved, therefore, to goto Rome, 
because Protestants said to me, If you should manifest your senti- 
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ments there, the inquisition would excommunicate. aK” aaa burn 
yoo. Having been already recommended + tne Pope’s ambassador 
in Vienna to the Cardinal Litta, in order to permit me to enter the 
Propaganda, I passed Basle, in Switzerland, where I sopped two weeks 


with Madame Krudener, and other Pvtestant Christians, whom I 
found equal to Count Stolbers * 1°Ves and in true faith towards Christ 


our Redeemer. I hea tnem sing hymns, and sigh to be united more 
and more with Christ, and I found both Catholics and Protestants in 
Berne of the same spirit. Madame Krudener said to me, ‘ The Gos- 
pel must be always your holy guide, the cross of Christ must educate 
you, you must banish from your mind every uncharitable spirit. The 
lion of Judah will soon appear amongst his elect, who have heard his 
voice. A Protestant priest presented me a little edition of an He- 
brew Bible. 

When I arrived at Freybourg in Switzerland, I found there an 
Egyptian darkness amongst the Catholics; and a spirit of ignorance 
and intolerance similar to what I had found in Hungary. A Catholic 
priest took away by force my Hebrew Bible, because he observed that 
it was printed in a Protestant town, and therefore was, in his view, 
heretical. In this town I found only one Catholic priest named Gi- 
rard, who was enlightened by the Spirit of Christ; and he was perse- 
cuted by the whole city, and considered and despised as a heretic. 

I continued my journey, and arrived in Vevay, where I found en- 
lightened Protestant Christians, and amongst others, Lieutenant Co- 
Jonel G, A Protestant clergyman made me a present of another Hebrew 
Bible, and persuaded me to stay with him eight days. At the distance 
of nine miles from Vevay, I found two English ladies who were true 
Christians, and persuaded me to go to England; but I said, I will go 
to Rome, and see what my Pope believes. ‘They replied, We fear 
you will be there in a great danger, because your sentiments are not 
according to the popish system. I laughed, and said, I shall see 
whether it is true or not. From thence I went to the Valais, in 
Swizerland, which is inhabited by Catholics, who were as ignorant as 
those at Freybourg; but I saw there a very joyful scene. A simple 


— 


Catholic peasant disputed as follows with a Catholic priest: 

Catholic Priest. The church permits not the people to read the 
holy Scriptures. 

Peasant. 1 read them, and have been edified very much; a peasant 
is also a man, and has received an understanding from God as well as 
a priest; and the bible, as the word of God, is open to all mankind. 
You priests intend only to keep us in ignorance, but the time of igno- 
rance is passed, He said all this with a holy and ardent zeal! I my- 
self defended him against the priest, and the priest could not answer, 
and was confounded and ashamed. 

I had a recommendation to the Superior of a Jesuit convent in B, 
in the Valais. The Superior received me with great kindness, and in- 
treated me to stay some days with them; the members of his convent 
are all very gentle, and have a pleasing external appearance. The Su- 
perior seemed to me to possess more scriptural knowledge than any I 
had met with, and he wrote several verses of exhortation, and encou- 
ragement froym Scripture in my remembrance-bgok. 
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An awful silence is observed the whole day in the convent. I there 
read the catechism of Melchior Canising ; he was the first who intro- 
duced the Pope in the catechism. ‘This is the most abominable book 
I ever read! [asked one of them, “ What is every Jesuit obliged te 
do?” He answered, “ To renounce his own will, and to render a 
blind obedience to the Superior, whose will he is to consider as the 
will of Almighty God, who speaks to him always by the mouth of his 
Superior.” 

I continued my journey after [ left the convent, whose character 
seemed to me so enigmatical. I stopped in Milan eight days, where an 
Italian lord gave me a letter for Cardinal Vidoni in Rome. I found 
some Catholic professors in Milan, who were true worshippers of 
Christ; they said to me, “ They vend in Rome Christ and his Gospel, 
but only the Pope is worshipped. You must not go to Rome, because 
they will put you in prison.” I said, “1 will satisfy myself about it 
with my own eyes.” 

I was introduced to the professors of the university at Milan, and 1 
travelled from thence to Novara, in Piedmont, where I had a letter for 
a nun of a convent. She and all her devout sisters received me with 
great kindness, and showed me great hospitality. I remained three 
days at Novara, where I received a recommendation for Cardinal 
Cacciapiati, and went to ‘Turin. I was so much imposed upon by the 
landlords in Italy, that I had no more than a penny left when I arrived 
in Turin. Having recommendations from the foreign ambassadors at 
Berne to those at Turin and Rome, I went to Count ‘Truchsesz, Prus- 
sian ambassador at Turin, and gave him the letter, and said to him, 
That I should write to my benefactor Duke Dalberg, to solicit some 
more money, but I did not know where to stay at Turin, till I received 
it. He said to me, You need not write for money, you may stay with 
me and my lady eight or ten days, and I will show you the most re- 
markable things in this city, and will introduce you to ‘the other ambas- 
sadors and some learned men, and after that I will give you as much as 
you want for your journey to tome. 

I observed the church of Christ among the Waldenses in the valley 
of Piedmont. Count T. gave me eight guineas. Mr. David Baillie of 
London, who understood German, was at Turin, and finding me in 
the house of the Russian ambassador, invited me to accompany him in 
his journey to Genoa, at his expense. By the kindness of that gentle- 
man, I saved my money till my arrival in Genoa, where I was recom- 
mended to the consul of Prussia, who took a passage for me in a ship 
for Civita Vecchia ; but the wind being contrary, we anchored at a town 
twelve miles from Genoa, more than fourteen days. This was an occa- 
sion of sorrow, because all things were very dear, and my money di- 
minished from day to day. I could not yet speak Italian, and no one in 
the ship spoke French. I observed a Dominican monk from Spain, and 
conversed with him in Latin. I told him that I wished not to lose so 
much time in so miserable a port. The Dominican replied, patience 
is a Christian virtue, and we cannot be true followers of Christ without 
the possession of this virtue, because it proves a want of faith. I was, 
from this time, always in his company, and liked him as a father; he 
seemed to lose himself in continual meditation on the suffering Re- 
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deemer, and united to his religion a humanity which I scarcely found 
,amongst other monks. The contrary wind arose as soon és we arrived 
“at Leghorn, and I landed with the intention of undertaking the jour- 
ney from thence to Rome on foot, because I feared I should not have 
enough to pay the captain, if i continued my journey by sea. By the 
time I had walked a quarter of a mile, I was unable to proceed on ac- 
count of the heat. In the time of necessity men learn to call upon the 
Watchman of Israel. The reason is this, they perceive no help on the 
right hand nor on the left ; but above they can see a Father of mercy 
who covereth the heaven with clouds, who prepareth rain for the 
earth, who maketh grass to grow upon the mountains, and who giveth 
to the beast his food, and to the young ravens which cry. He who has 
a heart renewed by the grace of God, who is able to cry, Abba, Fa- 
ther, looks to that Redeemer who died for us, considers the lilies of 
the field how they grow, and then he begins to knock at the door of 
mercy ; and often God is pleased to open it. 

I kneeled down and prayed, perhaps two minutes, when a coach 
came up, containing three gentlemen. I asked the coachman whether 
he had a place for me, and would convey me for a small reward to 
Florence. He said, he would convey me for half a guinea. I agreed, 
and I accompanied the other gentlemen, amongst whom was a sea- 
officer of the kingdom of Piedmont, who understood a little German, 
and talked French very well. The sea-officer asked me where | in- 
tended to go! I answered, to Rome, to enter the Propaganda, for the 
improvement of my understanding, and to become a Missionary. He 
asked, why I did not agree with the coachman to convey me to Rome, 
as he would pay the landlord for my dinner and bring me to Rome 
for four guineas. I replied, Because I have only three guineas and a 
half. The sea-officer offered to lend me two guineas, if I would pro- 
mise to return him the money when we arrived at Rome. I promised 
him to do it, having confidence in God’s fatherly providence, that on 
my arrival at Rome he would supply me with the means to satisfy 
this generous sea-officer. I continued my journey to Rome, and when 
I passed Siena, a town of Tuscany, I went to see a house which was 
once the habitation of a Christian lady called Catharine of Siena, 
whose spiritual works I had read in the German translations; she 

spoke with great freedom against the pomp of the Pope, and his cardi- 
a and bishops. At length I arrived at the gates of Rome, where I 
saw the cross of Christ, upon which is painted the key of St. Peter 
with the inscription ‘ Paz,’ the arms of the Pope, placed near the 
town gates. I was much surprised. I found by accident, Messrs. T. and 
I. H., two truly converted Jews, painters from Germany, on my arri- 
val i in Rome ; we knew each other by report, and they paid for me to 
the sonotleut the two guineas I had borrowed. They introduced me 
to a respectable Roman priest, who conducted me to Cardinal Litta. 
The Prussian, Bavarian, Russian, and Dutch ambassadors to whom I 
was introduced, recommended me likewise to Cardinal Litta, who is 
the most respectable and learned of all the cardinals, and the prefect 
of the Propaganda. He promised me to speak to the Pope that I 
might enter into one of the colleges at Rome, as a member of the Pro- 
paganda, till the college of Propaganda, which had been destroyed 
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by the French, should be re-opened. The first month after my arrival 
in Rome, before I entered the seminary called Seminario Pontifico, 
and before I attended the public lectures, was very pleasant. I form- 
ed an acquaintance with some Christian clergymen and prelates, and 
also with many pious painters and sculptors. I saw, before I entered 
the Seminario Romano, the chief works of Raphael and Michael An- 
gelo; I considered the place in the amphitheatre, where Ignatius the 
martyr was the food of beasts, for Christ’s sake; and where so many 
other Christians became, as Milner says, God’s wheat ground by the 
teeth of wild beasts; and I gazed with much astonishment at the ruins 
of the ancient Rome. I saw Pius VII. before I was introduced to him, 
in the church of St. Maria Maggiori: he appeared to be a man of deep 
piety, humility, and devotion. I read every evening the Prophets, 
with the before-mentioned German artists. 

The Prince of Gotha and Monsieur Testa, Secretary of the Pope, 
spoke of me to Pius VII., and on the 9th August, 1816, 1 was intro- 
duced to him ; he received me not as a king his subject, but as a father 
receives his son, and he said to me, that he had given orders to the 
prefect of the German college to pay the Seminario Romano for my 
board, that I might stay there till the Propaganda was re-established. 

I entered the Seminario Romano the 5th of September, 1816, be- 
ing twenty years of age. I received a long violet-blue garment, and a 
triangular hat, like the other pupils of that college. At this time the 
vacations of the schools took place, which continued till the month of 
November : and I found not so much edification in the Seminario Ro- 
mano, as in the shops of the German artists. The Seminario has, be- 
sides the master and vice-master, a prefect also, who was a priest like 
the former, but a man of no talent. He accompanies the pupils every 
day in their walks, and when they assist any bishop or cardinal, or the 
pope, in any ceremony. He calls the pupils every day for the rosary 
prayer, and closes the door of tlie pupils’ room in the evening, and 
calls them up inthe morning. This is his whole duty ; he receives for 
it two crowns per month, and his board. When the prefect opens the 
doors, and awakes the pupils, one of them is obliged to recite the Litany 
of the Virgin Mary, and they are all obliged to cry, “ Ora pro nobis,” 
which they do mechanically, and without devotion! After that, they go 
into the private chapel, and read a meditation taken from the book of 
the Jesuit Segneri, which contains some good things, together with 
Mohammedan notions and abominable superstitions. The description 
of hell and paradise here given, is the same I read once ia a supersti- 
tious Rabbinical book, and in a surah of the Alcoran! After medita- 
tion they go to hear mass in another private chapel, and then break fast ; 
and in the days when public lectures are given, they are obliged to walk 
eight or nine hours. In the first month of my stay in that seminary, I 
went with the others to see the canonization of Alfonsio Maria Ligori, 
by Pius VIT., and I considered the canonization not as a beatification 
and sanctification, but only as a representation, or a description of the 
grace of God working in the individual; but I found afterwards that 
my idea was not according to the Romish system. In Rome, they di- 
vide the canonization into two acts, calling the first act Beatificazione, 
and the second Sanctificazione : both acts cost the family of the saint a 
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great price. Phe words beatificazione and sanctificazione correspond 
entirely to the Latin words beatum facere, and sanctum facere ali- 
quem. But how can I believe that a Pope can make saints ? since Rome 
herself confesses that Popes may burn in hell. 

In November the Exercitia Spiritualia (which always precede the 
public lectures, and every solemn festival) began ; a strange clergyman, 
or some monk, is invited at such a time to preach to the pupils about 
their duty. The pupils of the college are obliged to observe a strict 
silence two days, and are ordered to meditate and to go every day 
three times into the chapel, to hear the sermons or exhortations of the 
missionary. ‘The act begins with holy song, “ Veni Sancte Spiritus 
reple tuorum corda fidelium, et tui amoris ignem in eis accende, emitte 
spiritum tuum et creabuntur, et renovabis faciem terre.” I heard 
sometimes, but not often, sermons very fine, and according to the gos- 
pel, especially when Prince O. the Stolberg of Rome, preached to us 
in the seminary. He unites the zeal of E lias and true Christianity, 
with great worldly possessions; and adds to an unquestionable zeal 
and love for the gospel, the character of a man of learning and phi- 
losophy. 

After the spiritual exercises, the school was opened, and the pro- 
fessor of Scholastic Divinity began to dicdate “de Tractatu Gratie,” 
which we were obliged to write. In his preface to the subject, he ut- 
tered the following sentence, “The subject of grace being a difficult 
point, ‘exhort you at first not to think about it too much; but only to 
take the infallible authority of the Popes and of the Councils for the 
rule of faith; and we must believe St. Augustine’s sentiments about 
that point, not more than when his sentiments accord with any bull 
of the Popes, because Pius V. did condemn every one in his bull, if 
he asserted that the authority of St. Augustine about the point of 
grace is equal to the Pope’s authority.” After the first hour was 
passed, I said to the Professor, in the presence of all the other priests, 
“You speak here about the authority of the Pope in such a manner 
that I suppose you believe, and command to others to believe, the in- 
fallibility of the Popes !” He replied, “ They believe in Rome, indeed, 
that the Pope is infallible, but they don’t believe it in France.” I an- 
swered, “ The Catholics in Germany do not believe it!” When [ 
spoke thus, all the priests present arose against me,.and said, “ If you 
will stay longer i in Rome, you must believe it: wretched wicked man! 
do not you believe the infallibility of the Pope:” I rejoined, angrily, 
“| believe not the infallibility of the Pope.’ And when I had said 
this, I left the lecture-room, and went to the Cardinal Litta, and told 
him that Thad had a dispute about the Pope’s infallibility, and that I did 
not believe it. The Cardinal said to me, with great kindness and soft- 
ness, “ You must not dispute about this subject till you have finished 
your studies. You will be persuaded of the Pope’s infallibility when 
you have heard the reasons.” For a long time I obeyed the Cardinal’s 
injunction ; but when I heard them one day call the Pope God, and 
heard this title defended by the most learned men of Rome, who told 
me that he merits such a title, because he has power not only upon the 
earth, but likewise over purgatory, and in heaven, and because what- 
ever the Pope absolves in the earth is absolved in heaven, and that 
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they call the Pope God upon earth on account of his power to sanctify 
and to beatify—when I heard such arguments as these, I understood 
Paul’s words, “ He as God sitteth in the temple of God, showing him- 
self that he is God:” and I could no longer abstain from protesting 
against such an idolatrous opinion, and exclaimed: “The Pope is a 
man as | am, the Pope is dust of the earth as I am.” 

From this time I began to neglect scholastic divinity, and an ardent 
desire to read the holy scriptures took possession of my heart, to such 
a degree as I never felt before. I read them the whole day, and took 
the Bible with me into the lecture-room, where I read in it of the sal- 
vation of men, and the mercy, and the justice of our Lord, while the 
professor was proving ‘the doctrines of the Roman church, Ex damna- 
tione Berengarii, Hussii et Lutheri a Summis Pontificibus! I used after 
this, contrary to the rules of the Seminary, to remain in my room, and 
read the scriptures, while the other pupils went to take exercise in 
walking, or to assist in the churches. When I had been about three 
months in the Pope’s Seminary, Mr. Baillie, with whom I had travelled 
trom Turin to Genoa, came to Rome, and called at the Seminary to sce 
me; when he observed that I was distressed at having no oriental books, 
nor any master for learning, and continuing the oriental languages, he 
. bought me books, and gave me two guineas monthly, and I was thus 
enabled to take an oriental master. From that moment I was perse- 
cuted by the whole college : they said, “ Of what use are the holy scrip- 
tures and the eastern languages to you, if you do not know the scholas- 
tic divinity, which alone can enable you to argue against, and to refute 
the abominable sophisms of the wretched Protestants, who believe 
neither in Popes nor in traditions.” I began to weep when they spoke 
thus to me. I received at the same time the four ordines minores with 
the title Alumnus Congregationis Propagande Fidei. [ continued not- 
withstanding to read the scriptures; and neglected entirely the study 
of scholastic divinity. Cardinal Litta at length commanded me to study 
the latter, and I did so for a short time. But though I only employed 
half an hour at a time in reading the divinity of Tournely and Bel- 
larmin, which is of this class, I constantly arose wearied, and I often 
walked about my room reciting verses of the holy scriptures a hun- 
dred times in a melancholy frame: and epecially the following verse, 
in Hebrew: “ Drop down, ye heavens, from above, and let the skies 
pour down righteousness; let the earth open, and let them bring forth 
salvation, and let righteousness spring up together; U the Lord have 
created it :”? and when [ had recited such a verse, I could not abstain 
from reading the whele chapter in which it was contained, and in this 
way I disobeyed the injunctions of the Cardinal. 

(To be continued.) 


—— 


An account of the conversion of two Jewish Rablies. 


To the Editors of the Jewish Expositor. 

The following narrative contains an account of the conversion of 
two Jewish Rabbies, Rabbi Selig and Rabbi Mendel, in the last century. 
It is translated from the work of Superintendant General Kern, pub- 
lished in German in the year 1760. 
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Rabbi Selig, who was generally known by the name of Benjamin, 
was born at Jung Bunzlau, in Bohemia, in the year 1729, on Christ- 
mas-day, which holy day (as his mother afterwards told him) his 
countrymen were profaning with impious mirth in the very chamber 
where he was born. His father, who was by trade a butcher, was 
joint rabbi of the town. From his earliest childhood he seems to have 
been actuated by a restless spirit of inquiry, and took great delight in 
perusing the marvellous stories of the Talmud, which supplied food 
for his ardent imagination. It is related of him, that when a child he 
one day asked the Rabbi why it was written, in the 26th verse of the 
first of Genesis, “ Let us make man in our image, after our likeness.” 
The rabbi well knowing that this was a principal text by which Chris- 
tians support the doctrine of the Trinity, is reported to have said to 
his parents, “ Nothing good will come of that boy.” At the age of 
thirteen he was sent by his father to the schools of Mentz and Metz. 
In the latter place he received instruction from the renowned Rabbi 
Jonathan, and was initiated into the mysteries of the Torah and Ge- 
marah, Having finally removed to the high school at Prague, he there 
finished his education; and from thence he went in the capacity of a 
teacher to the town of Satzka. During the period of his education he 
had entertained some scruples with regard to Judaism. Many facts 
stated in the Talmud appeared to him unworthy of God. Many also 
of the Jewish rites became offensive to him, especially the feast of Pu- 
rim, int celebrating which the Talmud allowed his countrymen to drink 
to such an excess as not to be able to distinguish between the curse of 
Haman and the blessing of Mordecai. His uneasiness was still further 
increased, by observing the contradictory comments which the rab- 
bies gave, on various passages in the Psalms and the Prophets. In this 
dilemma he naturaily turned his eyes towards the Catholic Christians, 
by whom he was surrounded. But here again their supposed worship 
of images became an objection to him, and unfortunately he found the 
lives of some of those to whose acquaintance he was admitted, at va- 
riance with the principles they professed, Still he felt a great desire to 
make himself acquainted with their religion, and to inform himself on 
the several articles of their creed. He had been in the habit of con- 
versing with a framework-knitter at Satzka. He was advised by this 
person to address himself on the subject of his religious scruples to a 
clergyman in that place. Having effected his purpose, he was assured 
by his instructer, upon the authority of many passages in the Old 
Testament, that Jesus was the Messiah whom the Jews expect. He 
was further told, that if he would only make his transition into the 
Christian church, all his remainine doubts would disappear. As Ben- 
jamin felt an ardent thirst after the truth, he listened with the greatest 
earnestness to all that his instructer said to him; and although he did 
not meet with satisfactory answers to his objections, he continued his 
visits for some time. This conduct did not long escape the observa- 
tion of his countrymen, who sharply reproved him for it. At length, 
to their sorrow and astonishment, he openly declared that it was his 
intention to see whether he could find his king Messiah among the Ca- 
tholic Christians. He then formally resigned his office as a teacher, 
and retarned to his new instructer, requesting, further information. 
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Scarcely bad he taken this step, when his aged father, fo whom the 
tidings of his apustacy had been sent, reached Satzka. He immediately 


hastened to the house of she priest to see his son; but as the clergy 
with whom he had now taken refuge determined not to give him up 


against his own consent, they appointed «fe of their number to be 
present at the interview. On the sight of his son, wham he now gave 
up as lost, the old man was so overpowered with grief, tnat he fell to 
the ground. “ Father,” said Benjamin, “Ithank you greatly for the 
kindness you have always shown me, and the care you have taken 
about my education; but now we must part.” “ Then,” exclaimed his 
father, sobbing, “ I have lost my comfort for this world and the world 
to come.” 

In the course of the interview one of the priests presented a cruci- 
fix to Benjamin to kiss it. On seeing this his father cried out, ‘ Wo to 
the eyes that must witness this.” His sister, who was also admitted 
to this interview, and stood by, exclaimed, “ Wo to me! wo that I 
must live to see this.” When the time allowed for the interview was 
expired, his father asked, with a sigh, “ May he not shake hands with 
me?” On being permitted to do so, he broke out into fresh lamentations 
at his son’s apestacy ; and, pressing him to his bosom, he said, “ How 
gloomy is our house now become; on every sabbath twenty-four can- 
dles used to be lighted, now there will be but one; as long as we live 
no laughter will be heard in our dwelling.” Three times did the af- 
flicted old man bid adieu, and as many times did his love’ for his child 
draw him back. He held out every allurement to turn him from his 
purpose. But all in vain! The resolution of Benjamin was not to 
be shaken. 

On his father’s departure, the priests having now witnessed his deter- 
mination to remain with them, began a more regular course of instruc- 
tion. Still there remained some scruples on his mind which they were un- 
able to remove; and he expressed doubts with regard te some of the 
doctrines and observances of the Catholic church. At last he openly de- 
clared his hesitation whether he should make his final transition or not, 
as he found himself unable to do so with the assurance which he felt ne- 
cessary. At this juncture he was inclined again revert to Judaism, but 
he dreaded the blame and the unceasing suspicion which he foresaw 
would for ever rest upon him. He next meditated his escape into some 
other country, where he might secretly inform himse'f in the principles of 
other religions ; but he found it impossible to escape. His instructers 
observing the fluctuating state of his mind, urged him to be baptized ; 
to this he showed great reluctance. At length, however, after havin 
removed to Podiebrad, he was received into the church by that ordi- 
nance, at the cathedral in that place. During the ceremony he relates 
that the agitation of his mind was excessive. He now applied himself 
to his father’s trade, that of a butcher, and lived, as he afterwards con- 
fessed, a miserable life. His doubts and uneasiness were daily increas- 
ing, and he could not find one friend to whom he could open his heart. 
In this state of mind he went to Prague, and there confessed to the 
bishop, that he was not convinced of the truth of the Christian reli- 
gion. On being enjoined to perform certain acts of penance, he con- 
fesses that after he had obeyed the injunction, his heart only became 
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more and more restless, and that he felt more estranged fres: Uva than 


ever. Now too his more extensive acquaintance wi ‘ose Christians to 


whom he had joined himself, led him te @Ke many painful obser va~ 
tions on their mode of life: this cended still more to shake his faith. 


He was of opinion that «ue piety must be an inward principle, a cir- 
cumcision of th- “eart ; but, alas! in those by whom he was surround- 
_ ed, he e#w, If not a shameless licentiousness, yet nothing but the pray- 

ers of the lips and knees; the performance of outward ceremonies, 
without a reform of the heart and life; and the result of this was, that 
he greatly repented that he had not continued a Jew. His state of mind 
having been discovered by some of those who watched over him, he 
was sent with three others to Vienna. Here he was placed in a noble 
family, who kindly afforded him an asylum. One of the three prose- 
lytes just mentioned, who had received the name of John at his bap- 
tism, but whose original name was Moses, had been a fellow-student 
with Benjamin at Prague. ‘The two friends conversed with each other 
confidentially on their religious state ; and it afterwards appeared, that 
not only they but their two companions also were apostates in heart 
frem Christianity. No wonder then that ther communications with 
each other served only to strengthen their mutual unbelief. Indeed to 
such a pitch of effrontery did they encourage one another, that they 
even vented their fury in mutilating a crucifix on the road. Yet Ben- 
jamin felt some pangs of conscience after this infamous transaction, 
and corffesses that he seemed to hear a voice addressing him, “ Benja- 
min, why persecutest thou me.” From Vienna, still agitated and rest- 
less in his mind, he proceeded to Mariazell; here was a miraculous 
image of the virgin, from which he hoped, but in vain, to obtain some 
rest for his soul, 

From Mariazell he travelled into Silesia, in order to form an ac- 
quaintance with the Protestant Christians residing in that country ; no 
salutary impression, however, was as yet made upon his mind. After 
making a short stay, he returned again to Prague, and put himself a 
second time under the direction of the Jesuits in that place. Here also 
he again met with his former companion Moses. They communicated 
their inward grief afresh to each other, and the unsettled state in which 
they still found themselves. ‘They then made a solemn agreement to- 
gether, under the open sky, that they would give themselves no rest 
till they had found out the true religion. They set out again on pil- 
grimage, and travelled into Saxony, with a view of -becoming better 
acquainted with the Protestant religion. In Dresden they found fre- 
quent opportunities of attending the Protestant churches, and they ap- 
plied to a Protestant minister for instruction; but when they gave him 
to understand that they would not join that church, except upon full 
conviction, various difficulties presented themselves. Having continued 
wandering for some time longer, they at length resolved to return to 
their former religion of Judaism. They agreed to take this ster mere- 
ly with a view to their worldly advantage, but with a secret under- 
standing that they would still continue their endeavours to discover the 
truth ; and Benjamin engaged to prosecute his inquiries in the Pro- 
testant, Moses in the Catholic church. Fiirth was the place where they 
carried into effect their design of again professing Judaism. For the 
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space of a week Benjamin suffered the most tormenting pangs of con- 
science, but these ceased by degrees, through a life spent in constant 
dissipation. Having removed from Firth, he came to Binswangen, 
where he was received with much kindness by the Jews. Here he de- 
livered several addresses in the synagogue, which excited the jealousy of 
the first rabbi. He hadindeed nearly succeeded in accomplishing Benja- 
min’s destruction, by obtaining possession of his rosary, which he 
still carried secretly about his person. ‘This the rabbi showed triumph- 
antly in the synagogue. ‘The Jews were at first greatly enraged at his 
duplicity, but his openness and dexterity saved him. He delivered in 
the synagogue an address on the advent of the Messiah, which made 
such an impression upon the minds of all those who heard it, that 
they became his friends again. At the close of this discourse, the rab- 
bi exclaimed, in a rage, “ Shall John Joseph the butcher preach to us?” 
This again provoked hostile feelings in the audience. At this moment, 
Benjamin, with great presence of ‘mind began again to preach from 
Isaiah, 1. 6. “I gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks to them 
that plucked off the hair.” 

‘If I have sinned,” he said, “do with me as you please. I am not 
better than Moses, Lechariah, or any of the other prophets. Punish 
me, I will humble myself!” By this appeal, the Jews were again re- 
conciled to him; he even so far gained his cause, that the superior 
rabbi was induced to confer on him the title of Rabbi. His good for- 
tune, however, did not long attend him. He had discarded his 
rosary, and his prayer-book, ‘but he still preserved the certificate of 
his baptism; this was discovered by his suspicious countryman, sewed 
up in his coat; and he was obliged to fly from Binswangen for safety. 
In this pitiable and restless state, he continued to remove from one 
place to another. In his religious progress he seemed rather to retro- 
grade than advance. At this period he held frequent discussions with 
Lutheran ministers. Their arguments, however, did not satisfy him, as 
they seemed only to prove that Messiah is foretold throughout the Old 
Testament, but not that Jesus of Nazareth was that promised Messiah. 
He was, therefore, only the more confirmed in his belief that Messiah 
was yet to come. At last he arrived at Weikersheim, where that emi- 
nently pious Christian, Superintendant-general Kern, was rector. Of 
his history from this period, and of his real conversion, which now 
took place, we give the following narrative from the pen of this vene- 
rable person. 

“ The Jews at Weikershcim knew well that Benjamin had formerly 
apostatized from his own religion, but as he was possessed of many 
valuable attainments, and manifested a great zeal for J udaism, and as 
his morals were blameless, they gave him a cordial reception, and 
treated him with much respect. On acertain occasion,” says the vene- 
rable Kern, “ he was introduced to my acquaintance, and expressed a 
desire to have a further interview with me, adding also, that he felt a 
great desire to hear me preach, provided he could de so without being 
observed by his countrymen. The Princess to whom I communicated 
his wish, being herself a true disciple of Jesus Christ, and warmly in- 
terested for the salvation of Israel, desired Benjamin to wait upon her 
before the service, and kindly took him with her to the court chapel, 
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He listened to the sermon, in which I spoke particularly of the glo- 
rious promises which were held out to Israel, when they should return 
to the Lord their Saviour with sincerity. He called upon me the same 
evening, still dreading the observation of his countrymen; and ex- 
pressed an ardent wish to converse with me again. When I had given 
my cordial assent, his first question was, Why the Christians are di- 
vided into so many sects? To this I declined giving a direct reply, 
and told him that this question could only be answered in a satisfactory 
manner, to one who was a believer in Jesus as the Messiah; that the 
main object with him was to ascertain whether the many millions of 
Christians who all agreed on this point, were in error or not. After 
this first conference, he frequently repeated his nightly visits. Each 
time he came, he changed the ground from which he attacked the 
truth ; and from whatever point he commenced the attack, there I met 
him. His soul, at this time, appeared like a field overspread with a 
dense fog ; if in one part it was dispersed by a ray of light breaking in 
upon it, it seemed only to grow thicker in another. Where the fog was 
invaded, it quitted the field, but close at the heels of the invader it 
gathered again. ‘ No, then,’ said I, ‘the controversy must not proceed 
in this way. We must try another mode to combat with the fog of 
error, by which it may not only be dispersed, but completely put to 
flight and dissipated.’ After several more fruitless disputations, I at 
length discovered the true road which leads to saving knowledge. It 
comprises the three following stages. 1. Man, in the image of God: 
2. Man, a child of wrath: 3. Man, a child of mercy. In this solid road 
to knowledge, I now proposed to conduct my pupil. But I did not tell 
him what was my intention, or to what point I wished to bring him. 
He often asked the question, ‘ And what will follow from this?’ Ionly 
answered, ‘Come and see.’ I commenced with Genesis, i. 27, ‘So 
God created man in his own image ;’ and with the command given 
him, Gen. ii. 17, and the threat annexed to his disobedience. Of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat ; for in the 
day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” Thus I endeavour- 
ed to lead him to the knowledge, first, of the original state wherein man 
was created ; and, secondly, to that of his actual state by transgression. 
But here I had much difficulty to encounter. He knew nothing, and 
seemed determined to know nothing beyond the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees. ‘To repent and avoid sin, to give alms, and to 
keep holy the sabbath, to pray and to fast, was all the righteousness 
he was acquainted with; and of a higher he had no conception. 
When I told him that every sinful propensity which he carried in the 
inmost recesses of his soul, was as damnable in the sight of the Lord 
his God, as the deed which was seen by man; that his sins in deeds 
and words, and in secret thoughts and appetites, were more than could 
be numbered ; but that his transgressions every moment against that 
first and great commandment, ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul,’ were the most numerous and 
iveous of all, because he had never yet, at any moment, loved God 
with all his heart and soul ; he was first astonished and amazed, and 
then affected, for he could say nothing. But still he found it very hard 
to confess with me, ‘ That all our righteousness is as filthy rags.’ In 
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his opinion, it must still be worth something. But at last we came to 
an agreement upon this subject. Having now set before him the de- 
pravity of man, his guilt in the sight of God, his entire sinfulness and 
consequent distance from the supreme Holy One, we proceeded in a 
following conversation to consider the means of our reconciliation 
with God, Here he instantly appealed to the mercy of God. So did 
I. ‘For,’ said I, ¢ this is scriptural.’ The Jew exclaimed, ‘ The Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering and of great kind- 
ness ; who keepeth mercy unto a thousand generations, and forgiveth 
iniquity, and transgression, and sin.’ I replied, ‘ ‘The Lord is merci- 
ful and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in mercy ; he hath not 
dealt with us after our sins, nor rewarded us according to our iniqui- 
ties ;’ but, I continued, ‘to this we must add what the same scriptures 
further tell us of the same God. God is jealous, and the Lord re- 
vengeth ; the Lord revengeth and is furious ; the Lord will take ven- 
geance on his adversaries, and He reserveth wrath for his enemies.’ 
Nahum i. 2. ‘ He is a holy God, He is a jealous God; He will not 
forgive your transgressions ner your sins.’ Joshua xxiv. 19. It is 
therefore evident that God is merciful, and forgives sin ; but not uncon- 
ditionally. For if he did, tell me why sacrifices were instituted? To 
this question Benjamin could not reply. But when some days after- 
wards he called again; he said, ‘It is true that sacrifices were the 
means of atoning for sin, and that Israel, by them, had appeased the 
wrath of God; but it would be presumptuous to inquire why God has 
now dispensed with them. He can do as He pleases, and He may 
choose to transfer the blessings attached to sacrifices, to prayers and 
acts of penance.’ In answer to this, I asked him, in the first place, 
Whether he supposed that the blood of the beasts offered in sacrifice, 
was ‘sufficient’ to ‘take away’ sin, or whether it only ‘ attested’ the 
forgiveness of sin. He said that the latter was his opinion, as it ap- 
peared from the 58th Psalm, that Ged was not satisfied with the flesh 
of bulls and the blood of goats. The heart, he said, was what God re 
garded more than the sacrifices. Therefore that the Jews, who now 
are not required to bring sacrifices, must be so much the more zealous 
in their prayers. In reply to his opinion, that now earnest prayers 
were to be considered as substituted in the place of sacrifices, I asked 
him if he did not think that many of his pious ancestors had prayed 
earnestly before the destruction of the temple, but if prayers were to 
be considered as superseding sacrifice, surely the latter must have been 
equally superfluous then as now; moreover, if sacrifices were not to 
be considered as themselves making atonement for sin, neither could 
prayers do this now. But if, on the other hand, they were instituted as 
attestations of pardoning mercy, in what painful uncertainty, as to their 
reconciliation with God, must the Jews in these days live, as these 
tokens of mercy are no longer continued. 

A third supposition, therefore, only remained, namely, that the sa- 
crifices which were commanded of the Almighty to be offered by the 
Jews of old, were ‘typical’; and as they were insufficient to take away 
sin of themselv es, they had respect to something more perfect. Here 
Benjamin became thoughtful ; at last he said, ‘ God is just; he will not 
expect more of man than he i is able to perform.’ ’ This,’ replied I, 
‘is also my own fnll conviction. But when he expects of us perfect ho- 
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liness, he has a right to do so, seeing that the first man received the 
unsallied image of his own perfect holiness. But (continued I) I know 
what he has done to supply my want of holiness. Will the Jew, in 
the polluted garments in which by nature he is clothed, and without 
being renewed again into the image of God, presume to present him- 
self as worthy before the tlirone of the Lord of Hosts; let him take 
heed; ‘our God is a consuming fire ;’ and the hot anger of the Holy 
One, before whom the heavens are not pure, will consume him like 
stubble. I bow before him ‘ to whom every knee shall bow,’ and say, 
In the Lord (Jesus Christ) have I righteousness and strength, Isaiah, 
xlv. 24.’ Here the heart of the rabbi melted; his countenance be- 
spoke inward sorrow, and he withdrew absorbed in thought. May the 
same salutary effect be produced upon the heart of every inquiring 
Israelite into whose hand this interesting account may fall. A. Y. 
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